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who lives thus, is in danger of over-valuing
the raptures and thrills of life, of being fitful
and moody and fretful; what he has to do
is to spread serenity over his days, and
above all to be ready to combine, to minister,
to sympathise, to serve. Joyous Gard is a
very perilous place, if we grow too indolent
to leave it; the essence of it is refreshment
^nd not continuance. There are two con-
ditions attached to the use of it; one is that
\ve should have our own wholesome work
in the world, and the second that we should
not grow too wholly absorbed in labour.

No great moral leaders and inspirers of
men have ever laid stress on excessive
labour. They have accepted work as one
of the normal conditions of life, but their
whole effort has been to teach men to look
away from work, to find leisure to be happy
and good. There is no essential merit in
work, apart from its necessity. Of course
men may find themselves in positions
where it seems hard to avoid a fierce ab-
sorption in work. It is said by legislators
that the House of Commons, for instance,
is a place where one can neither work
nor rest! And I have heard busy men in
high administrative office, deplore rhetoric-